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It is worth while to dwell thus particularly on what
may seem one of Bulwer's less important literary
mannerisms because it reflects a susceptibility to
resonance in real names and particularly in his own.
Fortune had endowed him, both on his father's and
mother's side, with surnames of an undeniably patrician
and rhythmic kind; and the harmony of these names in
juxtaposition gave him an exquisite pleasure, which
persons without his sensuous feeling for nobility of
language could not understand. That he should
have been E. L. Bulwer and then Sir Edward Lytton
Bulwer (" What a pretty name it is I " wrote Caroline
Norton to Mary Shelley in 1838) and then Sir Edward
George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, and finally all
that once more with the crowning embellishment of
yet another Lytton and a coronet, seemed to many at the
time (as it has seemed to many since) a mere snob-
bish self-importance. Certainly it had its element of
pride; certainly also it was a form of self-assertion;
but fundamentally his obvious pleasure in his changing
name expressed something more secret and precious
than either of these. In writing he loved to orchestrate
in words, to roll his periods and crash his abStraCt
nouns and epithets; with the same delight he would
set the music of his own names sighing in his mind, and
hug himself at the thought that they at leaSt were his,
and no jealous or cruel enemies could make them other-
wise. When, therefore, he discovered that by chriSten-
ing his imaginary characters with tuneful distinction he
could give himself a little secret thrill every time he
wrote their names, he seized on the new sensation and
cherished it. He came to think that loftiness of
character and dignity of thought almost demanded a
nobility of name to complete their perfection; and his
novels from The Disowned onwards are in consequence
rich in names harmonious or of high degree, and, as
often as not, carry one such name as title. Thus we